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MODERN FEMINISM AND SEX ANTAGONISM 
By Ethel Colquhoun 
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THE dependence of the human moth- 
er on her mate for food was the be- 
ginning of the modern economic 
relationship which is so objectionable to a 
majority of feminists, since they assume 
that it places woman in an inferior posi- 
tion. Nevertheless it is impossible to get 
over this elementary and radical difference 
in the functions of the sexes; and its effect 
on woman's economic position cannot be 
redressed (as some feminists desire) by 
making her the dependent of the State — 
an aggregate of men— rather than of one 
man. With one development of this de- 
pendent relationship, however, some fem- 
inists have dealt in illuminating style, show- 
ing how, as the purchasing power of the 
male increased, the female has been gradu- 
ally restricted in her activity till she has 
become really a parasite. The trades con- 
nected with clothing and food, once wom- 
an's province, have been taken into fac- 
tories, where the poorer women have fol- 
lowed them, to the great detriment of their 
health and home life. But the middle and 
upper-class women are now altogether de- 
prived of a sphere of work which was once 
imperious in its demands on their time 
and skill. When we read of the hard lives 
of women in past ages, with the burden of 
many children and much domestic toil, we 
must also remember that such lives were 
full of varied and vital interests. The pro- 
vision and preparation of food, clothing, 
bedding, physic— of all the amenities as 
well as the necessities of life— were a task 



which united the family in close personal 
association. There was the pride of crafts- 
manship, the ever-present drama of life, 
the joy of conquest and fulfilment, to leav- 
en weariness and disappointments. What 
a contrast to the vacuity of many a mod- 
ern woman's existence, filled with time- 
killing occupations often strenuous in in- 
verse proportion to their relation to the 
real business of living! English women 
clung to their home arts and crafts until 
the second half of last century, and even 
for a time tried to supply their loss with 
the creation of superfluities, thereby di- 
vorcing craftsmanship from its true use 
and debasing the standard of taste. 

The disappearance of craftsmanship, 
even with the needle, is a great loss to the 
modern woman. Nowadays she is only 
permitted to wield a tool or even to prac- 
tise an accomplishment if she does so as a 
'professional' — ^that is a wage-earner by 
her craft. The one tool free to her is the 
pen; and even here her training leaves 
much to be desired, and craftsmanship 
has suffered by the feminine incursion in- 
to journalism and literature. With her 
tongue, now as ever, she wins success, to 
the surprise of thoughtless people. Yet 
the stage was the earliest and most fruit- 
fuL scene of modern women's success; for 
here, as with public speaking, it is personal 
magnetism and emotional capacity which 
tell. In the mimetic arts, or where adap- 
tation and interpretation are necessary, 
women may easily equal men; but the fact 
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still remains that, apart from maternity, 
the vast majority have no outlet for that 
creative passion which animates both 
sexes. 

The feminist demand for increased oc- 
cupational facilities for women is there- 
fore based on the undoubted fact that 
women of certain classes have lost the 
sphere that once was theirs, through no 
fault of their own, and that, owing to eco- 
nomic pressure they are already invading 
other spheres which in recent times, at all 
events, have been reserved to men. The 
claim set forward is for the removal of all 
'artificial barriers' — *We claim all labour 
as our sphere,* says Glive Schreiner — ^and 
for the recognition of woman as an eco- 
nomic equal and co-partner in the support 
of the home, in which her duties shall be 
neither more nor less than those of the 
man. Such a conception of conjugal re- 
lations would obviously involve the re- 
casting of our social system — ^no great evil 
in itself — and (what is more important) 
the reorganisation of home and family life 
on a new basis. The most obvious diffi- 
culty appears to be the one encountered 
by Irene when she discussed the future 
with John. A more cogent one is to be 
found in the nature of woman herself. 

The question of sex-relations is dealt 
with from a psychological point of view 
by Frau Rosa Mayreder, whose book is 
the most interesting exposition of feminist 
views which has come under the observa- 
tion of the present writer. Its value lies, 
not so much in the arguments set forth, 
as in the glimpse it affords of the more cul- 
tivated type of feminist mind. The main 
thesis is the non-existence, outside the 
realm of primary physical characteristics, 
of any dividing line between male and fe- 
male qualities, and the possibility, on a 
mental plane, of complete sex-ignoring 
comradeship between men and women. 
Not that Frau Mayreder believes women 



to be at present the intellectual equals of 
man; but when 'the battle of a free per- 
sonality,' which she envisages as the Wo- 
man movement, is won, there will be a 
field in which woman will be 'neither a- 
bove nor below man in communities where- 
in the sexual differentiation has as little 
to do with intellectual as with physical 
superiority.' Woman is hampered in her 
progress towards this Utopia by 'the drag- 
chain of maternity,' 'the duties of propa- 
gation.' Nature has been 'unjust' in her 
division of these duties between the sexes. 
For both sexes 'the higher life' is to be 
sought in 'the domain of intellect;' and 
Frau Mayreder, to whom the belief in a 
sexless and immortal soul as the invisible 
occupant of a mortal body is 'a strange 
delusion,' seems perfectly willing to recog- 
nise the brain as an incorporate and yet 
distinct entity in a state of perpetual war- 
fare with sexual nature. In short, it is in 
the operations of the brain that she ap- 
pears to find the only possible field for in- 
dividual development — for the free play 
of personality. 

It is true she is careful to assert that it 
is not by ignoring the physical facts of sex, 
nor by embracing the ascetic life entirely, 
that the most favourable development of 
personality can be obtained. The thing 
to aim at is 'qualified sexuality,' which is 
best produced by cultural influences bring- 
ing the sexes nearer together and facilitat- 
ing the exchange of ideas between them. 
But this rather tame and obvious conclu- 
sion must be read in the light of her chap- 
ter on motherhood as a barrier to culture. 
The most favourably placed woman, she 
says, pays as the price of maternity 'noth- 
ing less than spiritual freedom and equal- 
ity of birth; and the farther humanity ad- 
vances towards higher forms, just so much 
farther must the female sex, for the sake of 
motherhood, remain behind.' Here, it 
seems to the present writer, is the Sedan 
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of the present Woman movement, if its 
protagonists, in the words of Mr. Thomas, 
persist in ignoring reality. 

It is significant that, in the whole of a 
book which gives evidence of great re- 
search and synthetic powers above the 
ordinary, the simplest and most impor- 
tant fact in the whole woman problem 
should be deliberately shirked. Frau May- 
reder spends many words in proving that 
so-called sex characteristics are conven- 
tional or artificial. She touches on bio- 
genetical research and the theories of 
many philosophers, but she treats the 
central fact of woman's existence as though 
it could be controlled at will. She fails to 
recognise that the whole story of woman's 
difiFerence from man does not begin and 
end with sex relations, but that physio- 
logical modifications of an active charac- 
ter are continually affecting her, whatever 
may be her mode of life. 

In the book already quoted, it is point- 
ed out by Mr. Heape, who is specially 
qualified to treat the subject from the bio- 
genetical point of view, that the genera- 
tive system controls and influences every 
other. The straining or over-stimulation 
of other organs in the period of adolescence 
leads to a waste of tissue which can only 
be repaired at the expense of this system; 
and, as Dr. Tayler also points out, it is a 
generation of women who have been 
brought up to compete, just as boys do, 
in intellectual and athletic pursuits, which 
also suffers more difficulty and danger 
than has ever been known in a previous 
age in performing its duty to the race. The 
effect of her physiological constitution on 
woman as an economic unit has not been 
sufficiently weighed by feminists who 
claim for her an open field of competition 
with man. If Mr. Heape is right, the price 
she must pay for the power to compete 
is so high that in the interests of the race 
she has no right to pay it. Feminists, per- 



ceiving this, speak of the conflicting in- 
terests of the race and the individual as 
though woman were free to make her 
choice between them! Mr. Heape meets 
this argument with unanswerable force in 
his contention that women cannot safely 
disregard what Frau Mayreder calls their 
'teleological nature.' The non-perform- 
ance of the normal functions of woman- 
hood affects all those systems of organs 
which are controlled or influenced by the 
generative system, and tends to produce 
pathological conditions throughout the 
body — a. danger run by all spinsters. But 
when in addition to this inevitable de- 
rangement we get a repeated stimulation, 
for instance, of exaggerated emotion or 
sentiment, or long-sustained abnormal 
strain on the nervous tissues, the danger, 
particularly of mental disturbance, is 
greatly increased; The present writer be- 
lieves that there are few women, even 
within the feminist ranks, who do not 
recognise the quality of ebb and flow in 
their own mental or psychic lives which 
is due to physiological conditions, and 
which differentiates the most masculine 
woman from the most effeminate man.* 
But, whether from the point of view of 
vocational training or of intellectual de- 
velopment for its own sake, this quality 
and the limitations it imposes on women 
preclude the possibility of competition on 
equal terms with men; they do not pre- 
clude the possibility of development on 
lines distinctively feminine and comple- 
mental to male activity. 

The fundamental error, which the clever 
German feminist, Frau Mayreder, shares 
with others far less broadminded, is that 
she persistently underestimates the part 

* Ellen Key, who confesses herself to be rather an old 
fashioned feminist, criticises very keenly the school which 
worships at the shrine of sex equality. Equality, she says, 
need not mean sameness. ... 'neither custom nor man 
now demands of woman the sacrifice of personality. This 
... is required only by the law of limitations which rules 
over us all.' 
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played by her own sex in building up those 
social values which are the foundation of 
civilisation. It is, in fact, essential for the 
feminist position to represent man as dic- 
tating the terms of sex intercourse; but 
this he can only do under environmental 
conditions of a particular kind; and to 
understand the present discontent of wom- 
an it is essential to consider her, not apart 
from her sex functions, but in relation to 
them and to her environment. 

It is from this point of view that Mr. 
Heape makes an original and suggestive 
contribution to the history of feminism by 
a comparison of primitive and modern 
sex-antagonism. The greater part of his 
book is devoted to an examination of Dr. 
Eraser's theory of the origin of exogamy 
and totemism, from which Mr. Heape dif- 
fers in certain important particulars. He 
finds in exogamy the expression of male 
instincts, afid in totemism the outcome of 
female desires and aspirations. As a limi- 
tation on the naturally roving male, to- 
temism is the earliest evidence of woman's 
influence on social conventions; but man, 
in accepting these conventions, has never- 
theless invariably found means to evade 
them. Unable to enforce her conventions 
on man by direct means, woman instead 
has notoriously penalised the partner in 
his errant courses; but it is a feature of the 
modern Woman movement that this atti- 
tude is being relaxed. Modern woman is 
dissatisfied by the growing perception of 
the fact that she, as a respectable unit of 
society, is bound to the wheels of the Jug- 
gernaut of a conventional morality to 
which men are only compelled to do lip- 
service. Moreover, this convention has 
less and less meaning for women as they 
get further away from motherhood as the 
central fact of their existence. Monogamy 
— ^the moral and social ideal at which all 
our conventions aim — is assumed by many 
feminists to have its origin in male ac- 



quisitiveness and love of domination, but 
these traits are equally compatible with 
polygamy — even more so. The psycho- 
logical origin of monogamy lies in the de- 
sire of the woman for a more permanent 
connexion with the father of her child than 
is possible under any other system; and, 
if this instinct is a true one, a great deal of 
the modern feminist movement, including 
the growing desire for divorce facilities, 
may really be contrary to the true in- 
terests of woman. 

'It is possible that future generations of women 
may derive benefit from a readjustment of sex re- 
lations. But despite the many reasons given by 
women for hope that such benefit will accrue . . . 
those of us who are familiar with the working of 
natural law must find reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the ground on which such confident belief 
is founded.'* 

An interesting analogy is drawn by Mr. 
Heape between the position of primitive 
woman, in environments of hardship, com- 
fort, and luxury, and that occupied by her 
sex under similar conditions not only in 
different periods of history, but in our own 
day in the three different classes of the 
very poor, the moderately well off, and 
the luxurious. Erom the biological point 
of view, it may be added, the large ma- 
jority of our so-called middle-class women 
live in luxury. It is in the class or race 
which has comfort but not luxury that 
woman, whether in primitive or modern 
times, secures the most favourable en- 
vironment, and becomes, in fact, the dom- 
inant partner — a. theory which seems to 
find a striking illustration in the position 
of women among the French bourgeoisie. 
. Feminists are inclined to look for all im- 
provements in the status of woman to the 
increased stability and power of the State, 
and consequently to a decline in the pres- 
tige of the mere fighting element. This 
assumption, attractive and specious as it 
is, leaves out of account the psychology 

* ' Sex Antagonism,' p. 3. 
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of such civilisations as that of China, in 
which the military element was tradition- 
ally despised and the intellectual exalted, 
without any elevating effect on woman. 
There is also little warrant for the feminist 
theory that we are on the eve of a period 
in which the fighting capacity of the male 
sex will cease to be flung into the scale in 
determining the social value of the sexes. 
These questions can only be touched on 
here. The outstanding fact in the present 
relations of the sexes in our own country 
is an accentuation by artificial conditions 
of the natural antagonism due to a radical 
diff^erence in sexual requirements, and the 
clash between social interests and the 
monogamous ideal with the biological 
needs of both sexes in an over-womaned 
country. It is because he approaches the 
subject from the biological standpoint 
that Mr. Heape perceives what escapes 
most male feminists, and is usually care- 
fully concealed by women — ^the diver- 
gence of interests between two types of 
women, the mother type and the spinster 
type. It must be clearly understood that 
actual marriage and maternity are not es- 
sential to the first, nor celibacy to the 
second, because we are speaking of 'types,* 
a term which includes psychological as 
well as physiological development. Frau 
Mayreder recognises the essential antag- 
onism between these types, and urges the 
normal or average woman not to refuse to 
recognise the community of interest repre- 
sented by her advanced sister. 

'Changes in the social order can be brought about 
only through women who are freed from the teleo- 
logical limitations of their sex' [by teleological she 
means having relation to the duties of propaga- 
tion], 'who vary from the prevailing type, and, 
through their independence, attain to a new con- 
ception of life.'* 

* 'I believe that the conditions of marriage, as they aEFect 
women, can only be improved bjr the women who do with- 
out marriage — and do without it gladly.' ('Marriage as 
a Trade,' Cecily Hamilton.) 

'It is through these hybrids that the feminine sex trans- 

fresses against the masculine.' (The Woman Movement, 
-lien Key, p. 193.) 



Yet even Frau Mayreder is compelled to 
confess that the future is doubtful, and 
that 'something like danger, a possibility 
of serious losses for the female sex, begins 
to lift itself above the horizon.' If this 
danger is recognised in Germany, how 
much more acute must it be in Great Brit- 
ain, where the influence of the non-ma- 
ternal, abnormal woman is accentuated 
by our social conditions? 

Despite the influence wielded at certain 
periods of history by women of the non- 
maternal type, from the courtesan on the 
one hand to the ascetic on the other, the 
dominant social power has, hitherto, rest- 
ed in the hands of matrons and mothers, 
and the rise of spinsters as a class apart, 
wielding great social power and shaping 
the minds of girls and young women, is a 
factor of the utmost importance in mod- 
ern feminism. Sex antagonism, hitherto, 
has had its origin in the encroaching de- 
mands made by the one sex upon the 
other, and, in the Western world, has been 
focussed in woman's effort to secure a 
dominant position in the regulation of 
marriage and sex laws. The introduction 
of a third class, celibate women, no longer 
cloistered, but demanding to share man's 
occupations and prerogatives and to in- 
fluence sex laws and relations while neither 
desiring nor granting such relations them- 
selves, is a twentieth century develop- 
ment of the oldest problem in the world. 
It is obvious, as Mr. Heape says, that the 
demands of such a class may really be pre- 
judicial to the interests of the maternal 
type of woman, and that not only may 
sex-antagonism enter upon a new and bit- 
ter phase when the opponents — ^man and 
celibate woman — realise that they -have 
nothing to gain by compromise, but that 
intra-sexual strife between the two classes 
of women will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. Already the suffrage question, 
which does not go to the root of things like 
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feminism, has divided women into two 
camps in which the bitterness of contro- 
versy is astonishing to those accustomed 
only to male partisanship. Ellen Key, in 
her diagnosis of the individualism of the 
new school, points out how sharply it con- 
flicts with the interests of the normal type 
of woman. 

A brief survey of the feminist position 
can touch only on outstanding features; 
and, because the writer does not find much 
promise in feminist remedies for social 
problems, it does not follow that she sees 
no need for improvement in the condition 
of her sex. On the contrary, she believes 
that a great portion of it, having parted 
with fundamental truths and realities, is 
drifting rapidly towards an impasse. Un- 
doubtedly a great deal of modern wom- 
an's dissatisfaction with life is due to the 
fact that she has at once fewer duties and 
responsibilities and more power and li- 
cence than are truly normal. Her energy 
runs to waste. Modern social conditions, 
moreover, imposing a heavy economic 
burden on man, re-act unfavourably on 
woman, who, curiously enough, is inclined 
^ under conditions of luxury to shirk even 
Eer sexual duties. Married life becomes 
increasingly expensive, despite the shrink- 
age in families, which is usually represent- 
ed as woman's involuntary sacrifice on the 
altar of an imperious economic necessity. 
As a matter of fact, it is more often the 
family and the interests of the State which 
are sacrificed on the altar of 'woman's 
standard of ease and comfort — a standard 
in which man readily acquiesces. The de- 
mand for increased vocational facilities 
for women has its origin in a real lack of 
vital and interesting occupations, as well 



as in economic pressure, but it is also in- 
terwoven with the neglect, denial or dele- 
gation of distinctively feminine duties and 
with the false scale of social values created 
by modern female education. 

The true Woman movement must be 
one which, recognising the principle of a 
natural division of duties between the 
sexes, aims at strengthening woman in her 
normal, natural sphere, and developing 
her along the lines suggested by her sex 
needs and characteristics. We do not 
know, as yet, because the experiment has 
not yet been made, to what heights wom- 
an might not rise under such conditions. 
Many social and educational reforms 
would be needed to secure such an en- 
vironment, but the first essential is a 
sound ideal. So far the 'advanced sisters' 
do not seem to have got beyond the pio- 
neers of the Victorian age, who conceived 
of woman as 'undeveloped man.' 

When John and Irene, following the 
Woman movement from different stand- 
points, become aware of sex-antagonism 
and agree to differ, it is Irene, we suspect, 
who suffers most in the long run. Nor, in 
suffering, is she 'rising on stepping-stones 
of her dead self to higher things,' for, 
when she parts with John, the normal 
man, she gets out of touch with reality, 
land her progress henceforth is only a fan- 
tastic dream. No scheme of salvation for 
woman can be worked out which is not 
involved in the salvation of man, or rather 
of the trinity of man, woman and child, 
which is, for sociological purposes, one 
and indivisible. The book which views 
the feminist movement from this point of 
view has yet to be written. — Quarterly 
Review, London. 



